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"Crazy." 

"What do you mean by that? " 
"Imean whatlsaid, crazy." 



f ' ^ you had asked the question in that conversation, you wouldn’t have 

been much wiser after you got the answer than you were before. The 
person who said "Crazy" seems to think that a word has a meaning and 
that' everyone should know it, and if you don *t know the' meaning of the 
word crazy you are dumb or something. 

■ So he thinks you are dumb. Bui you still don’t know what he meant 
by the word crazy, though by now you may be getting a little mad because 
ybu are beginning to think that he means you are crazy. 

Don't get mad; that possibly isn’t what he meant at all. But there ‘is 
no Way for. you to know what he did mean. So don’t feel that you are dumb; 
no One in the same circumstances could have known what he meant. It 
is not true that every word has a single meaning attached to it which we 
learn when we learn the word. If the word crazy did have a single meaning 
attached to it, we would probably know the meaning, and we would have 
understood what your friend meant. 

The idea that a word doesn’t have a single meaning attached to it, 
in the same way that a body has a single head attached to it, may be new 
to you, and you probably need more convincing. Here is another example: 



Energy 

There is a word for you. Now, what does that word mean? Go ahead 
and guess; but, as Mark Twain once said, . . it would take you thirty 
years to guess, and even then you would have to give it up, I believe. 
Therefore I will tell you. ..." 3ut instead of being told directly what 
the word means, read part of a TV commercial in which the word is used: 



Try Energy! When you pour these crisp, golden, de- 
licious flakes blended from whe at, com, oats, rice, and 
^ Safflower seeds into your bowl and top them with fruit, 
milk/ and sugar, you will say; ’’Man! Energy is a real 
•<- r 5 breakfast!" ' 

* ^ M ' * *• * 

Ndw it is obvious that Energy is the raine of a new breakfast cereal. 

. - 'S';,*- ,• - • " ti" , • ... ■ 



The example is a little far-fetched; but it makes the point: When the 
word ier ly gtodd alon e on thcpagc; you could not know what was meant 

the TV -Odditnercial had aprettygood 
ideaofwhatit meant. Thib' point leaclsueto several general rules about 
blifswe Miterbtihd^tft# ^ariinjjs 
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(1) No \?ord Has [M single meaning permanently attached to it. " • 

(2) No word has "a particular meaning until somebody uses it. 

(3) The most important thing about understanding the meaning of a word 
is to understand what a particular person means by the word when he uses 
.it at a particular time. 

(4) We interpret the meaning of a word from its surroundings or context . 

How, than,: do we understand what a person* means by a word? The answer 
is both very simple and very- complicated* Weuse our -wits and we? invest- 
igate the context ih which the word was used. And, to mrnthe< situation 
around, when we are writing or speaking we can't stop to tell people what we 
mean by every word We use; We would have to use other words to tell them 
what we meant, and then we would have to tell them what we meant by those 
words. We would be on a treadmill and losing ground fast. So, if we are 
writing we create a context that will make the meaning of the word clear, and 
if we are reading we use our wits and investigate the context in which the 
word was used. 

The reason, then, that we didn't understand our friend when he used 
the word crazy was that we didn't have a context to investigate. Let's 
pst the word into a context and see what- difference that makes. 



Our friend Joe has a backboard and a basket fastened 
to a garage wall in his backyard. One afternoon we were 
shooting baskets with Joe. A rebound bounced away; and 
Joe's dog jumped on the ball. He is a big dog, and it 
* looked for a minute like he might get his teeth into the 
ball. 

Joe ran after him and yelled, "Here, Crazy! Here, 

Czazy! Come on, boy, leave that ball alone. Attaboy, 

Crazy, you're a good dog. " 

Presto! as the magician says. Crazy is the name of Joe's dog. Simple. 
But not so simple. Let us see how we found out that Crazy is the name 
of Joe's dog. 



EXERCISE I 



1. Before you had read the word crazy in a context, could you have 
guessed tlmt' it was the name of Joe's dog?" 

2. hr there a sentence or a group of sentences in the context that 
defines Crazy y that tells ybuwhat the word means ? 

3. If any of the sentences in these paragraphs had been omitted, 
could? voustilltellwhat thewor d Crazy mtens? lfthiCh sentences are 







m 



mmm&M ^ you heard 

%o1 r# you had heifer heard before. Discdss with the class how you were 
able to use blues from the context to determine the meaning of the new 
word. 
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I** cuss the statement, "No word hu a particular meaning until 
somebody uses it. " 




farther we need to look more closely at the word context, 
we been using it and as it will be used later in these lessons. From 
the context* in which the word has been used, you have certainly gotten 
least a vague idea of what yragr meant by it. Look back at the word as it 
has been used and discuss with the other students in your class what vou 
think it means. 

. Jjpok the word up in, your dictionary.; , Does the meaning of the word as 
it is used in this unit seem to be similar to one of*the meanings that is given 
in the dictionary? Does what you find in the dictionary tell you that the word 
is used, in this unit in a peculiar and: unusual way (like the use of energy and 
crazy) ? Or does it tell you that the word is used in a way that is Similar to 
IheWayg other people have used it** -similar enough. so that the editors have 
included a close approximation of this meaning in the dictionary? Why did 
you not find definitions of crazy and energy in your dictionary which matched 
the meanings in this unit? 

' ' ^ t 

You probably decided that the word context has been used in this unit to 
refer to the surroundings of a word, the environment in which we find it or 
in which we use it. 

In the rest of the unit the word context will be used in three ways: to 
refer to the whole environment, or context, in which the word is found, and 
also to refer to two different parts of that environment. 

The first part of the environment the word context will be used to refer 
to is the physical surroundings in which the word is used: Who said it? Wtere ? 
When? Under what circumstances ? Take, for example, the following word; 



fire 



What does the word fire mean, in the following physical circumstances? 

1. It is spoken by a woman who is running out of a house that is smoking 
at the windows. 

2. It spoken by an army sergeant who is standing beside a firing 
squad. 

qf?* Uk talking to the president. 

He asks him, "When the market for our product is unstable, what should we 
<k>? Hirebr^fire?4 , v Thep^^ ^fire." (Would the word, as 

it appears in the answer, have a slightly different meaning if it were the 
president who had asked the question and the vice-president who answered 






EKE^t&St IjT 



1. TfcSiilc of an ordinary everyday word, 

2. Think of two. sets erf physical circumstances in which the word will 



have two differ ent meanijigs. You may \^ry.the persoh who uses the word 
or blip* Yoii might, , for instance, use a word 

that hast. 1 different meahihg when if is used by adults from when it is used 
by teemgers. . 

3, Write a short narrative about each set Of circumstances. In each 
narrative use the word you thought of. The idea is to write each narrative in 



such a way that the mesmingof the word will be clear to the reader, although 
you do not give a definition oftfteWord. 

4, D:;.^.cuss with the class whether the meaning of the word in ea.ch ■ 
narrative iis , clear anti how its meaning could be made clearer. 



The second part of the surroundings or context of a word that the word 
context wUl refer to in this unit is the other words that surround the word in 
question. This verbal context has many complex effects on the meaning of a 
word, just as the physical context does. In fact, the effects of the verbal , 
context oh the meaning of a word are so complicated and varied that we will 
only be able to begin to explore them in this unit. Nevertheless, whether we 
are conscious of what we are doing or not, we must always take their effects 
into account if We are to understand what somebody means by a word. 



EXERCISE HI 

1, Look carefully at the following pairs of contexts and discuss with the 
class how the verbal context affects" the nrcatttngs of the underlined words. 

(a> "I bought a new dress yesterday. " 

"My father said that since I had shot the deer I would have to dress 
him out, " 



(b) "It simply wasn't his nature to get angry, no matter what happened.. ' 

"The nature of matter is an unsolved mystery of nature; " 

feV "This side of the card is white, but the other side is black, " 

"The coach said that our prospects for this year are bright but 
for next year they are black. " 

(<2) "Bill seems to be a friend of mine, but Joe is. " 

"Bill was a friend of mine, but Joe is. " 
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(•) "My sew dress is green* " 

"When Mery sew my new dress, she wesn f t jealous, she wee 



(f) How many cowards, whose hearts are all tvs false 
As stairs of sand, yet wear upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules andfrowning Mars; 

Who, inward searched* have livers white as milk!" 

The Merchant of Venice* Act HI. 
SceneX 



"My sister bought a false hair-piece, " 

(g) Bassanlo* Opening a leaden casket and finding a picture of Portia 
^Vhat find 1 here? 

Fair Portia's counterfeit ! What demigod 
Hath come so near creation? 11 

The Merchant of Venice* Act IQ, 

Scene 2* 

"The creation of counterfeit bills is against the law* " 

2* See how many verbal contexts you can create, each of which 
reveals a different meaning for the following words: black* shoe, 
swing, nature, wav , sale* 



m 

Most of the time we are able to investigate the context and figure 
out the meaning of a word very quickly— so quickly, in fact, that we don’t 
even realize that we had thought about it* But a lot of training and 
knowledge lies behind our ability to interpret a word so quickly; And 
when we happen on a word that gives us difficulty, we have to stop and 
look at the context and do some Careful thinking about what the word 
might mean in that context* Let us see if we can find out something 
about how we can investigate the context and come up with the meaning 
of the word* 

Read Josephine Miles's poem, "Sale* " 



(For text of poem, see Poems— 1930-1960 by Josephine 
Miles; Indiana University Press, 18$0; p* 78.) 





V „ 






Now, how do we find out what Mias Miles means by the word sale in 
her title? Probably we do very much the same sort of thing as we did when w 
discovered themearing of crazy and energy, but then the meaning the writer 
intended popped into our minds so fast that we probably didn’t even notice how 
we decided. And even the most learned psychologists would be hard put to it 
to give us a very satisfactory explanation of what happened in our minds. 

But that doesn’t mean that we have to throw up our hands and call it magic; 
and we shouldn’t, because if we can find out something about how we decided 
on the meaning of crazy or energy, we can use the same method to discover 
the meanings of words we don’t understand. 

One of the things we probably do is to think of other contexts in which we 
have heard, read, or used the same word, if we have heard the word before. 
For instance, here are some familiar sentence patterns in which the word 
sale is used. Think them over, compare them to what is said in the poem, 
and see if you can decide which are similar to the use of sale in the poem and 
which are not. 



EXERCISE IV 



1. These shoes are for sale. 

2. I don't want to miss the sale at Macy’s. 

3. Water skiing is fun, but I would rather sail. 

4. You can’t be shy if you are going to be a successful sales man. 

5. He is the kind of businessman who would do anything to make a sale. 

6. I don’t think that kind of shoe would be salea ble. 

7. galem anahip is important to the success of any retail business. 

8. In the sale of a piece of machinery as big as this one you have to %ire 
the shipping costs very carefully. 

9. If you want to make change, ring up "No Sale" on the cash register. 

10. Now you can buy these popular shoes at sale prices. 

11. When Jerry asked Martha for a date she said, "No sale. " 

r i . K ... "■ . * „ 
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On a separate sheet of paper arrange the numbers of these sentences 
according to how similar the meaning of the word sale is to its meaning in 
the title of the poem, ^ Begin wi,th the sentence in which the meaning of sale 
is closest to its meaning; in the title, of the poem. End with the sentence in 
which the meaning of sale is farthest from its meaning in the poem. Then, 
discuss why you arranged, the sentences the way you did. . 

' * * *<•'* V* ^ k 

Would you say that the word sale in one or more of these sentences has 
the same meaning cm the word sale in the title of the poem? Are the 
meanings of these words exactly the same, or can you notice slight differences 
in meaning?** 

If you were writing a dictionary, how many definitions would you include 
for the word sale ? Defend your choice. 

Check your dictionary to discover how many definitions of'.sale are 
included. Can all of the meanings of sale we have discovered be fitted into 
these definitions ? Does a larger dictionary include more meanings of sale ? 
Why? 



EXERCISE V 



Lewis Carroll's nonsense verse is often given as an example to 
illustrate how much meaning we are able to deduce from a verbal context 
even though "meaningless" words are used. Here is part of Carroll's 
poem "Jabberwocky. 1 See how much meaning you can ascribe to the 
’nonsense" words, and discuss how the verbal context helps you to decide 
on the meanings of these words. Does your knowledge of grammar help 
you? Do the sounds and shapes of the nonsense words give you any clues? 
Do you find some clues that can't be accounted for either by grammar or by 
sound and shape ? (You will find the entire poem in Immortal Poems of the 
English Language. ) ~ 



'Twas brillig, and the slithy toves 
Did gyre and gimble in the wabe: 

All mimsy were the borogoves. 

And the mome raths outgrabe. 

Answering the following questions should help you to understand why we 
are able to: find some meaning even in Carroll's nonsense words., . 

1. Which of the two underlined words would be a more likely substitute 
for the word slithy in the first line? 

(a) This Is a, very slippery snail. 

(b) My broker has a collection of color slides . 

r : 2. Which of the two underlined words wouldibe a more likely substitute 

f° r outgrabe in the fourth line? 

(a) Because Bill refused to cheat when the rest of the class did, 

he is an outcast. 
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the football rally, the girls walked tc the 
stadium and the boys ran. ~ 

> woi^ds would be a more likely substitute 

for slithy m the "first line ? 

.. (a) 1 don'tlike tb touch snakes because they are So slithery. 

(b) The glistening groves of aspen swayed in the wind. 

4. How does the context suggest meanings for words like gyre, gimbl 
and ipome? ** — 



■2. 
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Let us now turn to hie actual problems of interpreting meaning that face 
us when we read, ^hsikespeare uses the word nature only five times in The 
Merchant of Venice, but each time it is used the word has a new meaning* 
Consequently, we cannot unravel the meanings of the word if we come armed 
with only a single definition and that definition to explain the 

meanings of the word. We must Use bur wits; and we must look carefully at 
the context each time the word is used; then we must carefuHy attempt to 
unravel the meting Shakespeare intended, so far as our inadequate knowledge 
of Shakespeare’s World and language will enable us to understand. 

You will find the word nature in (1) Act I, Scene 1, Line 54; (2) Act II, 
Scene 9; Line 64; (3) Act HI, Scene 2, Line 92; (4) Act IV, Scene 1, Line 180; 
(5) Act V, Scene 1, Line 90, Let us look at each context and see how much 
we can discover about what the word means. 

Act I, Scene 1, Line 54. 

1. Should we expect the word nature to have somewhat different 
meanings in Shakespeare’s time, from the meanings it has today? What change 
have taken place in the world that woUld account for these differences? 

?* v ShbUld we also expect to find similarities between the meanihgs of the 
word in Shakespeare *8 times and the meanings we encounter today? What 
is still the same about the world that .would account for these similarities? 

' v - * , - - .* ' - \ s' ’ * * ^ * ' . , ' ' ~ '* l , * . /• ' * ' ' : ; ’ ' 

3. According tbihis context in Act I, Scene 1, what does nature do? 

... 4. Is nature immorial in this context? What does the phrase "in her 
time "tell us about ’this ?^ 



God? 



is ‘God? TObs hatiire diem to be related to 
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6. What doyouthinkithe lifetitaeofi nature is? , 
i - : '* v is r*:> refill:- >' *• \z-- 1* * f.- ’ .?■* v* /> 

7* > Aredbej acta of nature alwayg rationalandsensible, <r are[t^ aaiu t ha ga 
perverse and odd? Can men always understand why nature does what she doee 

. - % 

8. Is Solanio joking with Antonio or is he serious? Does this have an 
effect on what he means- by the word nature? 

Act H, Scene Line64, 

1* How is the -meaning of the word nature, as- Portia uses it here, simila 
to the meaning of nature in the; following sentences ? How is it different? 

(a) Eten I know enough about the nature of a gas to know that it 

will disperse in air. ,/• 

(b) I don't believe that Joe lied. It's riot in his nature to lie. 

(c) Joe is very good nature d. 

' - 4 ' " ’ i m * . . * . • , - r t - 

2« What do you think Portia means by opposed? 

3, What is Portia telling us . about offending and judging when she says the 
are of Opposed natures"? How are offending and judging actually different? 

4. Can an offender arid a judge be the same person? Would our sense of 
justice be violated. if: a judge did judge his own crimes? 

5* What is meant by "sense of justice" in the last question? Where do w< 
get our sense of justice? 



Act m. Scene 2, Line 92. 

' ' ' , i* i ' ' ; 

li How is the meaning of nature in this context different from the raeanin 
Solanio intended in Act l? How is it similar? 

2.: According to this context; what is a miracle? 

' v 3. According to Bassahio's sense of the word nature , are the rules 
of nature ordinarily rational? 

„„ 1 V * v' ‘VJ; * „ 9 - ' * ' 7 • K • .*"<*« • ' M*' m t ■* .4 

4. How is Bassanio's meaning o f nature different from Portia's meaning 
in Act It? How is it similar? 



j J ' 



l K A.*? * •& \£ { * *. ( - ^ . # .* 

Act IV. Sce«w X line 180. 

• 4 y ;v ? : ^ V 

wz# Hbw sihrilar is the meaning of the woxd as it is used here to its 
meaninginAct H? 

able to Bxxi.y t’k- 

^ecifically, what is- strange about the nature of^Shylock's suit? 
What would be a normal suit, as opposed to a strange suit? 




3. Does the nature of Skylock’e suit offendour sense of justice? Strictly 
and legally speaking, is> the. nature of Shylock’sjsuit Offensive to Justice? *• 

2“. » difference between whkt the law says is just and what our sense 

of justice tells us is just? . . , 



Act V, Scene 1, Line 90, 

Poes nature in this context refer to the permanent and unchangeable 
disposition' or character of a person? 

„ does the meaning of the word in this context differ from its 

meaning, in the sentence, 1 It is impossible for Joe to lie because it is not in 
his nature, " 



3, Is it in the nature of trees and stones to move around? 

4. Does this Context suggest that the effect of .music is magical 

or miraculous? Compare the word in this context with its pee in Act m. 



! 4 These, exercises have probably convinced you that nature as Shakespeare 
usedrit is a very difficult word. They should also have convinced you that if 
we think that every word has a single meaning attached to it, we will do a . 
very bad job of understanding what we read; In fact, every time we meet a 
word we have to expect it to have at least a slightly different meaning from the 
meanings it has had when we encountered it before, and if we are to read well 
we must become very skilled at using the context to discover meanings. 



WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

\ . i * 

If we turn around and look at words from the point of view of the writer 
rather than from the point of view of the reader* it is obvious that when we 
write we have to supply a context for our words that makes what we mean ; 
by them clear to the reader. This is hot always an easy task* partly becau se 
we civilized people still believe in magics We tend to think that somehow, { by 
magic, what we mean by a word will jump into the minds of our readers. 

But we must always remember that the reader has to interpret what we ! 
mean by a word from the context we supply. And if we do not give him enough 
clues in the context, he will not understand the meaning of our word, \ 



1, Assume that Ocelot is the name of a new gas-turbine sports car or 
assume that Kittens is the name of a new kind of stretch slippers. “ 

2. Choose one of these words. Create a context that will enable a reader 
to understand the meaning of the word. Do not define the word; do not tell 
the reader what the word means. But by using his wits and the contexfEMhrid 
be able to discover what the word means. But by using his wits and the 
context he should be able to discover what the word means. 



3, Compare the context you created with those made by other students 
for the same word* Are some of them quite different from yours? Ewn fwyfr 
they are different, do they work equally well? 

4« Can you learn more about the car or the . slippers from some contexts 
than you can from others? 

5. Did you include material that was not essential to understanding the 
word? Did you have other reasons for including this material? What were 
your reasons? 



WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

Any word means something slightly different to each of us than it does 
to anyone else in the world* The word afraid o r beautiful or want or happy or 
love or wise or hate means something different to each of us because each of 
us has haddifferent experiences that we connect with the word* That is 
what makes us individuals instead of all of us being the same* That, too, 1 
is why we are sometimes lonely: our experiences and the words we use to 
name them are our own, and no one else will ever share exactly the same ex- 
periences or ever know exactly what we mean when we use words to name our 
experiences. 

But words are the only tools we have to break out of our isolation, to 
share our experiences and our thoughts with other people. But we have to 
remember when we say, M I am afraid, ,r or "I love you, ,f or "I am happy, 11 
or ”1 want that, ” that no one else knows just what we mean, and if we 
want them to understand, we must tell them about the experiences which we 
have in mind when we use these words. Making our own experiences with kov 
or fear, or wanting as real to them as possible is the only way we have to 
break out of our isolation and make contact with other people* 

Choose one of the words we have mentioned or some other word that 
means a great deal to you. Write a paper in which you try to make someone 
else understand what the word means to you. Remember that if you want 
someone else to understand, you must describe in detail the experiences that 
the word reminds you of. 
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Student Version 



INTRODUCTION 



During the course of an average day we all make numerous statements 
of various kinds— about ourselves* about other people* aboUt What * 




about whet we think. Vfe are all somewhat like the' lady who said* ** 
can I know what I think till 1 have heard whatl say?” If we look carefully 
at some of o<ur statements* we may be able to iqSke some interesting 
discoveries about what we think or* even more important* about how we think. 
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Lesson 1 
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You know a great deal already about making statements. You know that 
a dear sentence (or statement) has a noun phrase and a verb phrase* 
that it may have transformations. Now see if you can make a factual 
statement* and since it is Wise to know what you are talking about* start 
with the subject on which you are the greatest living authority--yairaelf. ' 
What can you say about yourself that you believe is a fact ? Think for 
a few moments* and when you have decided on a statement you can make 
about yourself* go up and Write it on the blackboard. 

When everyone in the class has written a statement on the board* read 
all the statement# carefully. Are any of them true of more than one person 
in the cl ass ? Are any of the statements true of everyone in the class? 



Your teacher will ask one of you to write an A in front of each statement 
you decide is true of everyone in the group. * 

In all these statement's marked A you may change the subject noun 
phrase to All the membe rs of this class. 11 will you then need to change 
the verb? Now look at the remaining statements. Are any of them true 
of only one person? If so* your teacher will ask someone to mark 
these statements O. You may change the O statements so that the noun 
phrase reads Omy one member of this class. “ What change in the vert) 
will you need to make this time? 

The rest of the statements on the board you have decided are true 
of more than one person in the group but not true of all. Can you think 
of other changes you might make in the subject noun phrase to indicate 
how many members of the class these statements are true of? For example* 
you might change to * Many members of this class. " Can you suggest other 
wordsyou misuse instead of many ? Make a list of these words. You 
may put them all together in a list on the blackboard. Do you remember 
what words like this are called? 

Your teacher will divide you into email groups to practice using 
those words fofactual sentences about the. class. See if your group can 
compose tvofactual sentences beginning with each of ike subject noun 
phrases you nave listed* You may want to appoint a chairman in each group 
to help you discuss tbp choices efhciently* and a secretary to write down 
the sentences ap you formulatt them, when you have finished* the secre- 
tary of eachgroupmay read the sentences to the class. Listen carefully 
to each onsandsee whether you all agree. 
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What you have done in tide discussion is to form general statements 
****** s pecific group— your class. Do you thinkyou could make a name 



into geM^ststemehts, 
"to make rintria”? 



withparticular 

yw<S 

_ . w IZhfc 

into a verb? When you havedon© that, see 
a noun that means "the process 
to a verb to make a noun? 




9ta rt with the adjective 
a nd expanded them 
into a varb that means 
ha adjective 
T .^ Tr _ w _ tlie. verb into 
What ending can you add 



ASSIGNMENT FOR SPEAKING 






In the statements you have formed about the members of the class, 
you have been careful to decide how many people they might accurately 
be made about; you have qualified them with the determiners you selected 



© probably read or heard many general statements not so care* 
Ad mat you Were tmarfllinir to aecent mm Actual when you thought 



them over. You may have heard or read statements about teenagers, about 
Women drivers, about people who like popular music. You may have 
*P hearing or reading that blondes have, more fUn, or that all 
poUticdans are crooked, or mat nobody really likes poetry. See if you 
can think of several generalizations you have questioned because they did 
some instances you m i ght recall. 'Write down two or three such 
stetements, and see iff you can think ofan example or two that proves 
them inaccurate. Then select one that you Would like to present to me 
class with yotrreasons why it is not entirely accurate. 

You will need to plan what you want to say, and you will want to con- 
sider the time you can use for your speech. Your teacher will give you 
a time limit— perhaps four or five minutes, depending on the class time 
you have for hearing speeches. A five-minute speech is not very long, 
and you will need to prepare carefully to say all that you need to say without 
running out of time. 



— — — First write down me generalisation you want 

to ask the class to reconsider. Then make a list of ail the reasons why 
you think the idea it expresses is mistaken or exaggerated. Is it partly 
* rue # or almdit entirely mistaken? Think of An example that shows you 
are right about each of your reasons. Next, after you have made as 
complete a list as possible, look over your material and decide how much 
of it you can usd in me time jwm will have. You may need to select your 
most important reasons if you cannot use mem all. 

Now consider What brder you want to follow in presenting your talk. 
Here are a few questions you may ask yourself: 

1 * * ’ V 

Do your reasons have a natural brder: does one explain me next, or 
follow it in time orddr? 

Are somereasons more important than others? Where will you went 
to place your most important reasons? 



3 




How can you begin your talk so that the class will be interested in 
hearing what you have to say ? Can you begin with a reference to 
s ometh i n g f a mili a r to the class— an event, or a selection every- 
ona has read, oraprogram most of the class hag seen or heard? . 
Can you ask aquestipnthat they will expect the speech to answer 
for them? Howcanyou give tbun m idea of what to expect 
wiihouttellingtoonmcfa the outset? 

How can yon close your talk so that the audience will remember clearly 
the point you have made? Can you summarize your idea, or use 
a familiar reference? Can you use a quotation that sums up your 
idea? 

You should arrange time to try your speech aloud before you present 
it in class. You may heed to do this at home, and if you can persuade your 
family or a Mend to listen to you, you may try the speech out on someone 
before you give it in final form*. You may have an opportunity to practice 
during the class hour if your teacher can arrange the schedule to allow 
time, but if this is not possible^ set your own practice session. You will 
be mbreeff ective if you, speak without notes. The best plan for many people 
is to make a brief outline and memorize the main points. It you want to 
be; store of o penin g and dos in g with precise words, you may write out the 
opening and co n c ludin g sentences and memorise thenu if you do, you will 
need to learn them compl et ely so that you are in no danger of forgetting 
the words. 



speech; think back over what the speaker h $s said, and see if you can 
answer these questions about it: 

• { 4 m . m 

1. What was the generalization on which the speaker wanted to set the 
audience straight# 



ciasa you may want to make a few brief notes, but you should not make 
them while the speaker is talking. During a speech, give it your hill 
attention; you may make if difficult for the speaker if you are writing 
while he talks. Jot down your notes as soon as he has concluded, before 
the next speech begins. You may have time for class discussion of the * •• 
speeches. 




When the speeches are presented in class, 
each speaker's ideas* At the close of each 



2. Did the speaker present sound reasons for his (her) objections? 



, 3. Did thg spcaktr offer evidence to support the reasons? 



, * * - H * C** * + j j 

4. Areyou treasonable agreement that the generalization needs to be 
"■ qualified or rejected as the speaker proposed? 




s Your teacher may ask several students to make a brief critique of 





In tbepreceding lesson, when you mad* general statements about your 
daaa you found the proceaa fairly easy becauee e v eryo n e was present 
and you could get the htf ormation you needed. You could be reasonably sure 
you had the necessary evidence for a general statement. Would it be 
*• «*** statements about your school? about the peocOe 

in your <^? How can you make generalizations, even qualified statements, 
if you cannot ask all the people concerned? Perhaps you would like to see 
how some writers have managed this problem* 



Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-sixth President of the United States, was 
an enthusiastic outdoorsmap, and from youth cultivated an interest in 
natural history. In ont of his books. Hunting the Grizzly and othsr Sketches 
he inc l u ded this discussion of bears: — — ■ J 



greatly in size and color, no leaa than in temper and 

habits* Old hunters speak much of them in their endless talks over the 

camp-fires and in flu snow-bound winter huts. They insist on many 
species; not merely the black and the grizzly, but the brown, the cinnamon. 

the silver-dip, and others with names known only in certain 
^ltties, such as the range bear, the roach-back, and the smut-fhee. 

jn spite of popular opinion to the contrary, most old hunters are very 
untrustworthy in dealing with points of natural history* They usually know 
J9 b about any given game animal aa will enable them to kill 
«• They study its habits solely with this end in view; and once slain 
they only exainins it to see about its condition and fur* With rare excep- 

j££ a, * ble 0 *JR sain * upon questions of 

specific i d en t ity or difference* When questioned, they not only advance 
perfectly impossible theories and facts in support of their views, but 

One hunter will assert 

that the true grizzly is found only in California, heedless of the fact 

?** l* ** ^ ewi * and Clark as one of the titles they 
applied to thelarge bears of the pl a in s country round the Upper Missouri* 

aJ t S2£ rt * I l?L* c ?^J ,ry « #fore California grizzly was known for fame* 

Anotherhnnter^uW c^lwy big brindled bear a grizzly no matter where 

**• £2”*# ¥* ■ hft e 0 **** 0 ** depute Ue hour as to wheth- 

£ a °* pfp* but not extreme, size is a grizzly or a silver-din* In 

f pb»*e of tti* anutU blade beu; in Montana 
it Is fte pMina wriaty of tha large mountain silvar-tiB. I have rayulf 
seen tbe skhos of two bears killed on the upper waters of Tongue River; 
one was that of a male;, one of a female, and they had evidently lust 
mated; yet one was distinctly a "silver-tip” and the other a Cinnamon. " 



The akin of one very big beer which I killed in the Bighorn has proved & 
standing puzzle to almost all the old hunters to whom 1 have shown it; 
rarely do any two of them agree as to whether it is a grizzly, % silver- 
tip, a cinnamon, or a “smut-face. “ Any bear with unusually long hair 
on the spine and shoulders, especially if killed in the spring, when the 
fur is shaggy, is forthwith dubbed a roach-back. " The average sporting 
writer, moreover joining with the more imaginative members of the 
“old hunter” variety in ascribing wildly various traits to these different 
bears* One comments on the superior prowess of the roach-back; the 
explanation being that a bear in early spring is apt to be ravenous from 
hunger. The next, insists that the California grizzly is the only really 
dangerous bear; while another stoutly maintains that it does not compare 
in ferocity with what he calls the “smaller” silver-tip or cinnamon. And 
so on, and eo'on, without end. All of which is mere nonsense. 

(2) Nevertheless, it is no easy task to determine how many species 
or varieties of bear actually do exist in the United States, and 1 cannot even 
say without doubt that a very large set of skins and skulls would not show a 
nearly complete intergradation between the most widely separated indivi- 
duals. However, there are certainly two very distinct types, which differ 
almost as widely from each other as a wapiti does from a mule deer, and 
which exist in the same localities in most heavily timbered portions of the 
Rockies. One is the small black bear which will average about two hundred 
poundrf weight, with fine, glossy, black fur, and the fore-claws* but little 
longer than the hinder ones; in fact the hairs of the fore -paw often reach 
to their tips. This bear is a tree-climber. It is the only kind found east 
of the great plains, and it is also plentiful in the forest-dad portions of 
the Rockies, being common in most heavily timbered tracts throughout 
the United States. The other is the grizzly, which weighs three or four 
times as much as the black, and has a pelt of coarse hair, which is in 
color gray, grizzled, or brown of various shades. It is not a tree-climber, 
and the fore-c hws are very long, much longer than the hinder ones. It 
is found from the great plains west of the Mississippi to the Pacific coast. 
This bear inhabits indifferently the lowland and mountain; the deep woods, 
and the barren plains where the only cover is the stunted growth fringing 
the streams. These two types are very distinct in every way, and their 
differences are not at all dependent upon mere geographical considerations; 
for they are often found in the same district. Thus I found them both in 
the Bighorn Mountains, each type being in extreme form, while the 
specimens 1 shot showed no trace of intergradation. The huge, grizzled, 
long-clawed beast, and its little glossy-coated, short -clawed, tree- 
climbing brother roamed over exactly the same country in these mountains; 
but they were as distinct in habits, and mixed as little together as moose 
and caribou. 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. In this selection Roosevelt is objecting to the generalizations old 
hunters make about bears. What specific generalizations does he think 
are wrong? What evidence does he give to support his contention that 
these ideas are inaccurate? 



2* How does Roosevelt account for the inaccuracy of the hunters ? 

On what have they based their generalizations? On what has he 
based the generalizations he himself makes about bears in the 
second paragraph? Why does he evidently consider his basis 
more sound? Where does he qualify his generalizations? 

3. In the first paragraph you may have noticed that Roosevelt is 
making general statements about something besides bears* What 
is he generalising about ? What is his source ofinformationebout 
that subject?’ Now look carefully at the general statements he 
niakesV What determiners does he use to qualify these statements? 
Can you make a list of them? H6w many times does he use ^all 1 ' 
or an equivalent wording? 

# 

/ 

4* Which do you think is likely to be more reliable on the subject of 
bears— 'Roosevelt, or the hunters? Why? 



You might be interested in comparing Roosevelts description of 
bears with a description by a scientist* Victor H. Cahalane says of 
black bears: 

(For text, see Mammals of North America by Victor BL 
Cahalane; The MacmiHanlSompany, New York, 1947; 
beginning on p* 143 with "in the western half of the continent, 
the brown* . * " and ending with "* * , than a small adult 
female grizzly* ) 

Of the grizzly, Cahalane wrote: 

(For text, see Mammals of North America, ibid*; beginning 
on p* 147 with “Many persons ask how they* , and ending 
on p* 148 with * * * busily shaking down the apples* ") 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1* You may notice that this description of bears uses a good deal of 
genera l i z a ti on* Why would a scientist be able to generalize more 
positively than Roosevelt or the hunters? Where does this author 
qualify his statements ? Make a list of the determiners or 
qualifying phrases he uses* 

2* Does this description indicate that Roosevelt might be justified for 
criticizing the hunters? What details help you decide? Can you 

see any reasons why the hunters might easily be confused? Would 
you say the conclusions of the hunters were entirely wrong? Why 
or why not? 

3* Can you form any conclusions about the knowledge necessary for the 
making of sound generalizations? 

Can you form any conclusions about the importance of purpose in 
making generalizations? 
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2i^f&$v*i£i^^ glittering generalities* -Bring an 

example from -4 magazine, newspaper* or television program* 

3* The letters to the eiUior section of the newspaper often contain 
examples pC unq^alified gex»er^isations* Examine this section for . 
several daysto see how many examples yea can bring to class. 
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•’OntheRoad to Berlin" , 
- by Ernie Pjrle 



v . ' j*j* fc- r * ..v : * *, / i : u ; ;- 

(For text* see BreyeMen by Ernie Pyle; Holt, Rinehart 
and Winaton, New York. 1944; beginning on p. 250 with 
I tookawalkJalongthehistorie coast of Normandy. * 
and ending on p* 252 with "* . .which be saw so briefly. ") 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

. * * * M * . * f 

Substance A 

1. Find '&e general statementthat best indicates the purpose of Ernie 
Rrle'fc essay. What is the meaning of earoendable? Is the purpose 
sinaple description, or something moret How can you tell? 

2. Why did he switch from J[ to we in paragraph 4? 

3. Pyle says the detail on. the beach was infinite. Why. then, did he 
include the following details: 

a. the letters from home, with addresses neatly razored out 

b. the dog 

c. the smooth rock 

d. the tennis racket 



4. Pyle says he doesn't know why he picked up the Bible or why he put 
it down. Can you see any reason for including these actions in his 
account? 

5. What reason can you see for inducing the material about the whims 
of the Normandy tides ? What is the implied relationship between 
these whims ,and the good-luck emblems in paragraph 2?. 

6. What is the main impression he wants the reader to get from the 
scene? What details in the essay help to build this picture? 

7. What is ironic about the squads of men salvaging ammunition and 
equipment that was still usable? What other examples of irony can 
you find? 



Structure 



1. You have already learned that an author may arrange details of a 
scene in relation to himself —where he is standing. Does Pyle do 
this? If not. what arrangement does he use? What effect does his 
arrangement achieve? 

2. What, if any. are the main divisions in Pyle's essay? 

3. Although the material on the beach is disorganized^, Pyle does give 
some order to his description by the repetition of certain words and 
phrases. Go through the essay and find the repeated words that help 
to give continuity. 



Style 

1. Why does the author begin the opening paragraph as. he does? How 
do the two meanings of sleeping help to advance the purpose? Would 
this sentence be a better ending for the parcfftwph; "Many men were 









M im 






















2 . 



killed in the Normaxxfy landing during World War XL " ? ] 

! ^ . J 

What la the effect of tnduding the material on the jl^rUeh? Hoar I 

do the fine! word* 6f paragraph 2 help the main idea? j 

| 

3. What ia ironic about tin use of “afford” in paragraph* 10* and 11 ? 

4. What is un u sual about the use of l< sufficient ,> in paragraph 10 ? ; 




5. What ia the effect of the repetition of “nothing at all 1 ' in paragraph 

11 ? 

6. What ia the effect of Hating socks and shoe polish, searing kits, 
diaries, Bibles, and band grenades in that order? 



WRITING ASSIGNMENT 

Almost everyone has viewed a scene of havoc of some sort, either 
personally or on television. Recall s Scene that you were able to observe 
in detail— a fire, a flood, a severe storm that destroyed property. 

First write a report of the disaster in which you generalize about the extent 
of the damage. Imagine that the report is for an insurance company or 
some other agency interested in an account of the catastrophe and the 
damages* Then write a description of the scene for a dose friend who 
lives in another part of the country and has not seen the havoc. This time 
indude both an idea of the extent of the damage and also the feelings it 
arouseft in you. hi other words, try to suggest the oramatic experience 
of the scene. Be sure that you explain your relation to the scene and the 
limits of your observations. How will your difference in purpose affect 
the language that you use? 
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Lesson 4 



We have seen tbit people make generalisations fbr various 
purpoeesonthebasis of^theirobeervatione. lln theselection by 
Ernie Pyle we have seen generalization from details added up to 
creates® impression ofsceneandaction. Frequently, too, we 
general&evfromour observattonsto try to understand the interesting 
world around us. In the following selection a scientist in the jungle 
puts together some of his experiences and experiments to try to 
expl ai n the strange habits of a jungle creature— the sloth. 



"The Jungle Sluggard" 

(For text, see "The Jungle Sluggard" by William Beebe from 
Juiyte Days : Garden City Publishing company. Garden City, 
New Yorifc 1923; Selection on p. 98 beginning with "Instead of 
reviewing all the observations* . ."and ending "« . .strange, 
uncanny minds, selection beginning on p, 105 with "The 
p rincip a l difference between the. • . - and ending on p. 109 
with . . .it hae encountered a branch"; selection beginning 
oh p. 110 with (l When a very young sloth. . . " and ending on 
p. Ill with ". . .tumbles ignominiously to the ground. ") 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 
Substance 

1. Whet is Beebe’s central idea in the selection? Where does he 
state it? 
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2. Prom what sources of information is he writing? 









v r^r; 



support 

„ t .* < 
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idea? 



4* ^ does he talk about in the account of the two courtships? 

Can you explain why this evidence is convincing? 

■8te. .*#»£• does he make generalisations? 



*:„1 . t-i 



Structure 

r 

Can you exp la i n why Beebe devotes more time and space to the first 
courtship thantothe second ? (Itia almost twice as long). 



1. 

2 . 

3. 



What is the relation of the third paragraph to the fourth? Can you see 
a word in the first sentence of paragraph 4 that shows ' the relation? 

®dw are the last two paragraphs related? Could the order of these 
two jparagtmphs be reversed without lessening or changing the Meet? 



Style 



U 

2. 

3. 

4* 



’What sentences' inthia selection did you iind most amusing? 



of understatement used for humor? 



Whsre do you see 
exaggeration? 

How d6es Beebe make you feel the slowness of the sloth? How does 
the length ofihe sentences contributetolhi* Meet ? 

■* * ^ ~ * * * x '’* 

In the las* sentence of paragraph 3 # what does the author accomplish 
^izk«rruptihi the idea with tb* material set off by dashes? Can you 
find any other similar interruptions? Are they used for the same purpose 



EXERCISES 

t:-c 1 ■ . - . ..< 

' t i t ..i ■ j . .• . i . . r 

1 9 With your dictionary, define the following words in their context in 
the selection: 

perpetrated (1) clambered (9) stolid (4) 

psychology (1) ensconced (3) opaque (4) 

conception (1) disdained (3) reversion (6) 

uncanny Cl) iguana (3) ignominiously (6) 

presages (2) languidly (3) 

2« What is unu sua l about th# use of each of the following words: 
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perpetrated (1) 
uttctnogr (1) 
delightful (2) 



ensconced (3) 
excavated (3) 
sleeping beauty (3) 



Exercise 2 

1* Find ten words that help to give the impression of the slowness of 
action. 

2. How many times does the author use the intensifier very in this 
selection? What words does he substitute for very ? 



Exercise 3 

See if you can formulate a generalization about how the style reinforces 
the meaning in this selection. 



Sometimes in our endeavors to understand the world we can experiment 
or run tests to check out a theory we think may be accurate. In the same 
selection from which the passages you have just read were taken. Beebe 
describes his way of proving a theory: 



Even in the jungle sloths are not always the static creatures which 
their vegetable-like life would lead us to believe, as I was able to prove 
many years ago. A young male was brought in by Indians and after keeping 
it a few days I Shaved off two patches of hair from the center of the back 
and labelling it with a metal tag I turned it loose. Forty-eight days later 
it was captured near a small settlement of bovianders several miles farther 
up and across the river. During this lime it must have traversed four 
miles of jungle and one of river. 



At the beginning of the paragraph Beebe makes a generalization about 
the sloth; what is it? How did he prove it? How many instances did he 
observe? See if you can explain why the proof is sufficient. 



Lesson 5 



if 



We have seen In the preceding selections how scientists use 
. general izations to try to understand and describe the phenomena 
that interest 1 them* In the practical world of daily life we study 
the actioiarof otherpOople also totrytd understand their l>ebivie 

bould be toward^ 
is the _ 

yourselves belong to— the teenagers* You have doubtless felt the 
effectsof variouzettitudee people adopt toward this grc 
of the generalization* they have made* lhtbf follow!^ seiectlbfv 
Leonard Buder generalizes about the behavior of teenagers end about 
the adult world mat affects thihb As yeti read it* Observe the attitudes 
he expresses and the kind of evidence on which his generalizations are 
based* 



I 

"The Children of Conformity" 
by Leonard Buder 

(Por text* see "The Children of Conformity" by Leonard 
Buder in Saturday Review. September 14 . 1057 : beginning 
on p* 20 with "Air children *have abandoned causes for . * * 
and ending oh p* 21 with". • .to become an individual* ") 

QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 



Substance 

1* What is the author f s purpose in this selection? Can you state the 
math idea in a single sentence? 

2* To whom is the author writing— to teenagers or to adults? How can 
you tell? 



3* What Idhd of evidence does he use to support his point? How much 
does he depend oh his owh observation? What other evidence does 
he use?' 



4* Doe# he; offer enough evidence to establish his point? Why or why 
not? Wherebas ho usedsih^elnsti^ ? How do they establish 
the pdhfti if they do? : ^ 



5 . 



% 



What are the generalizations he drawn from the evidence? Are they 

d? 



allying ;to all teenagers, or are they qualified ; 




w^bhO«ril#f romeach of the instances listed at the 
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iWhatatt^ toward teenagers ? toward adults ? 

Whatattitudes does he seem to think adults should take toward 









i \ ■*'*«* * 

:v w - 
rf i t h ri : 






Structure 

1, Why does Buder begin with a series of instances? Does he use 
d them ^sll^tbe analysis thatfollows? Where do the ideas of each 

one appear later in the essay? 

2* What is the purpose of paragraph 6 ? Which sentence in paragraph 
7 is a key to both-the preceding and the following material? 

3. To what part of his idea does he devote the most space? Why? 

Style 

1. What is tbe tone of Buder*s article? Is he Objective,: or does he 
reflects strong emotion about his subject? How can you tell? How 
much use does he make of words that express opinion? Are these 
words moderate ? Are they justifiedby the evidence ? 

2. How effective are the quotations in the essay? Look specially at 
paragraph 5 and it the long quotation from Van Til* 

3. What kind of qualifying words has Buder used? Look particularly 
at verbs, at determiners, and at adverbs* 

WCER&iSES 

' ' - ,4 

Exercise 1 

Select one of the instances at the opening of the essay and decide 
what die author thinks it shows about modern teenagers* Then make 
a list of all the evidence he uses to support, this interpretation* 

Exercise 2 

In the final sentence of the selection look carefully at all the quali- 
fying words* Then look through the selection and find one example 
dr each of the following: . 
a. a verb that helps to qi»alify* 
hi - an adverb! qualifies* : •* . 

c* n determiner oranadjectivethat qualifies, 
d* a phrase or clause that qualifies* 

n 

Another contemporary writer, Marya Marines, has also written 
about tpenaginrs in a somewhat different vein* In the following selection, 
s oe whether you find essentially different generalisations or a different 
attitudeexpressed. 



(For text* eet^TheNew Ui 



upper Class,, The Kids by Marya Mannea, 
Will I t Sell?: J*B. Ltopincott Company, 1964; beginning on 
cisefor the* • * and ending on p* 88 with* • • lynch 
borne* "t 




' * 




m 
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QUESTIONS FOE DISCUSSION 



1. r v Whff,t i« tha atithor f s pur^sc in this selection? Can you state the 
. idea in a single sentence? 

2. - Isthis selection addressedtothesame audience as Buder* s? Who 

are the ladies and gentlemen of the jury? 

3* What generalitationsdoesthis author make about children and 
■ teenagers ? Are any of them the same as those you found in the 
Buder selection? Are any different? Are they as well qualified? 

4, What kind of evidence are the generalisations in this selection cased 
on? Are the "exhibits" at the beginning real or imagined instances? 
Are the instances described in the testimony of "witnesses" real? 
How much does this affect the value of the instances to the idea? 
Does this author make more or less use than Buder did of typical 
instances? How effectively are the generalizations supported? 

Does the evidence check with your experience? 

5. What attitudes does this author express toward young people? 
toward adults? How do the attitudes differ from those expressed 
in the Buder selection? How did you determine the attitude re- 
flected here? 

Structure 

1. Why does this author use a legal format for presenting her ideas? 

Is it effective for her purpose? Why? 

2. In the development of this idea, has the author used essentially the 
same pattern Buder used, or is it different? Explain, Where are 
the inter -protat ions of the instances explained? Does this selection 
also make use of effective quotations? 

3. Why does this author use a much longer conclusion than Buder did? 
Which part Of the development of the idea is given the most space? 
Why? ' 

* . "S' z 

4. The parts of this essay are clearly marked by transition§l sentences, 
C^n you identify them? Look through the selection and sbe if you 
can find all the sentences that set forth the framework of thought. 



T 







o 
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1. T Xf th$ t<M.ofthisesfay formal or informal? How can you tell? 
. .. ttdxik tHe' meant to be taken? Why 

^ ‘ " v 



2. dour much does this author depend on words that express opinion? 
See if you canfind examples of words that contain judgments; look 
carefully at the adjectives, nouns, and verbs. 



3; 



Do you find words in this essay that are unfamiliar to you? Can 
you define each of the following: (see if you can define the word from 
the context before you look it up) 



inordinate (9) 
malady (29) . 
showboating (29) 
tenets (321 



perforce (32) beleaguered (35) 

bee-hived (33) precocious (36) 

pornography (33) rectitude (36) 

aggregate (34) psychic (37) 



4. Where do you find examples of slang in this selection? 



ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 



After your analysis of discussions of teenagers by adults, you might 
like an opportunity, to make your own generalization. You know quite 
a few teena^e^s yourself, and since you. probably see them when adults 
are hot around* you niay have some interesting— and different— insights 
of your owni. When you try to put your observations together you have 
the same problems anyone --adult or teenager— has in arriving at a res- 
ponsible statement based, on. adequate evidence. 



Preparation for Writing --the Problem of Qualification 



A sound generalisation, as you have seen, must be qualified so that 
it does not go beyond the limits of the writer's knowledge. It might be 
Wise to consider the possible ways of qualifying a statement before you 
attempt to express, your, own ideas. . 



; r Suppose, fpr example, you wanted to generalise about teenagers as 
diiyers of automobiles. If you start with the sample statement. Teenagers 
a^ direful . what proportion pf tppn^ers areVyou.Wd)dng about? 

ff ybu tut* nodeternxtner, dp ypii imply atiteenagers or pidy a part? 
'<^U:ypU cpialify dip (Eriatempht With determiners? Try malting a list of 
iil'lbe possibilities: usebrackete to snpw that they are optional,,; as you 













All 




teenagers are careful drivers. 



. ? 



■t 



5 

■ s 



: i* 






Determiner! are one way to qualify^ Can you thick of othera? 
Would itbepoaaibleto 

thinkof* . _ . 

sometimes 



% “ with an advmrfa lil^ aometimeg ? 
for adverbs, and lift a* many M you can 




teenagers are 



careful drivers* 



Is it possible to qualify with a phrase or clause? If, for example, you #| 
added (or began the sentence with! a clause. If they are properly taught, 
would the sentence be qualified? Try the sentence with as many optional 
clauses as you can: 




teenagers are careful 
drivers. 



This kind of qualification you can perhaps see at once, can also be 
expressed in a clause after 'teenagers —Teenagers who are carefully 
taught are careful drivers. 

Now look at ail the possible qualifications you have listed. Sentences 
can use more than one kind in combination^ as you have found in the selections. 
See now if you can use th»> possibilities to make of this statement the best 
sentence to express your own opinion about teenage drivers. The class 
might like to hear allihe sentences when you have finished framing them. 



Writing Assignment 

: jTou lia^^m^rimentedwilb qualifying a gives st^ewnt;. now try 
putting the principle to useinastatement qf your own. What possible 
gene^iaatiwal^^ make and support? % Tbi^c through 

yo * een * 6out 

judgment.' You may consi^r some of thegoneraisiMe^ have 

you imay develop an idea you Have derived 
from your observation and thought iftfough. If you use, your reading as 
a source* reniember that your reader will want to know exacUy where 
yottgot#*,^ said it, and in wh&t context. When you have 

writtesyb^ over carefully to see whether you have supported 

year point./ <* %% ^ ^ ■* •. *■ ■■ * 



-f f, ' ■* 








Lesson 6 



One of the most important reasons for* making generalizations goes 
beyond describing and understanding the world and other people: we 
generalize to determine s policy and take action. If several accidents 
occur at a particular street corner, for example, the City Council is 
likely to decide that the comer is dangerous and vote to ins t all a traffic 
light. Our traffic regulations are usually established as the result of 
generalizations drawn from study of the flow of traffic. 




Here are some other instances. Can you see what principle of gen- 
eralization they have in common? 

1, A Rexburg High School study showed that no straight A 
students drove automobiles to school; eighty-three per 
cent of the F students did drive their own automobiles to 
school. From these figures, the Board of Education of 
Bexburg, Idaho, concluded that driving automobiles affected 
study habits and restricted student driving, 

2, A driver who had been Judged by the traffic court to be 
responsible in four accidents bad his driving insurance 
cancelled by the insurance company, 

3, Nineteen-year old Galileo Galilei, looking at a light swing- 
ing from title ceiling of a church in Pisa and timing the 
movements by the beats of his pulse, concluded that a 
pendulum would always take as long a time to move through 
a large arc as through a small one. This conclusion 
eventually made possible the construction of the clock. 

What do these three seemingly unrelated instances have in common? 
What kind of generalization is each one based on? Each one, you can see, 
bases an action or a decision on what has happened in the past. Can you 
state the general principle that Galileo and the insurance company and 
the Board of Education assumed to be valid? 




Can you apply this principle to your own experience? You may have 
noticed it at work in animals, for example. Animals have, in a limited 
sense, the ability to go from a series of particular instances to a general 
idea. You may have a cat that comes up every time the refrigerator 
door opens. The cat has been conditioned through his experience to expect 
that the opening of the refrigerator door will always reward him with food. 
Can you think of an example of some animal that similarly judged that 
because an event sometimes happened it would always happen? 



TL Parers in Generalizing 

There are differences* however, between a human* s ability to gener~ 
alize and an animal * s* Every time the door opens the cat expects to be 






fed. If you and your family are softhearted, perhaps he will be; but in 
all likelihood he will not. Another word for likelihood is probability 
Men, too, live on assumptions based on past experience. We assume that 
the sun will come up tomorrow, because it has always come up in the past. 
But people can recognize that something catastrophic could disrupt the 
rotation of the earth and its relation to the sun. People have the capacity to 
understand the concept of probability. All three of the examples of 
generalization at the beginning of this lesson are based on the assumption 
that past events are likely to recur in similar circumstances, but can 
you accept all predictions with the same degree of certainty? In other 
words, are some generalizations more probable than others? Can .any 
prediction of the future be certain ? 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Can you be absolutely positive, now and for all time, about any of the 
generalizations made in the three examples given at the beginning 
of this lesson? 

a. Would you always get the same results in the high school 
automobile study? What factors might change the results? 

If the person making the study had mentioned only the students 
m a k i n g poor grades and said nothing about A students, would 
you have been more willing or less willing to accept the 
findings of the study and the action of the board? To what 
extent was the generalization the board made based on fact 
and to what extent was it based on opinion? 

b. Was the decision of the insurance company based on sufficient 
instances? Would you say the generalization the company 
made was reliable? 

c. How accurate is the heart beat as a measure? Why did 
Galileo measure the movement against his beat? H you 
repeated his study using a stop watch, would you expect 
to get the same results? 

d. Where did the cat make a mistake in his generalization— if 
he did? Would this depend on the actions of the family? 



Even If you were trying to make a sound generalization based on 
collected facts, you would find some difficulties in making sure your 
conclusions were valid. Suppose, for example, you wanted to know what 
people in the United States think about popular music. If you asked the 
' members of the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra only, would you have 
a complete answer? If you asked the members of your class only, would 
you have a more complete answer? 

Although you have the capacity to evaluate the probable truth of a 
general statement, numerous conditions might interfere with the judgment 
you make --ignorance of some facts, personal prejudices, the deliberate 
intent to mislead by the personwho made the study, inability to collect 
material under laboratory conditions. How, then,can you check the 
probable truth of your general statements? Here are some possible tests. 
Can you add to them? 



1. Be sure you have used a reasonable number of instances before you 
make a generalisation. Concluding from too few examples results in has* 
ty generalisation, an error called a fallacy. 

2. Be sure the instances are typical— in other words, that they represent 
various points of view. 

3. Be sure that you consider evidence on the other side. Because two 
events occur one after the other, does the first necessarily cause 
the second? 

4. Be sure you do not let your own prejudice or preconception influence 
your thinking. 



EXERCISE 

in the following situations, who has erred in the drawing generali- 
sations? 

1. May Johnson has met two girls from Hillsdale Elementary School, 
an institution of three hundred students. Both of these girls later 
walked by May without speaking; She told her friends that girls from 
Hillsdale School were not friendly. 

2. Mrs. B&ck saw three students from your school skipping school. 

She told her husband that your school was tail of juvenile delinquents. 

3. To determine whether students liked large group teaching in geography, 
the instructor asked the members of honors English classes to fill 

out a questionnaire. He found that they disliked the large group 
because the lectures were too repetitious. He therefore concluded 
that large group teaching was disliked by students. 

4. A study of children in trouble with the law enforcement officers showed 
that the favorite reading material of these children was comic magazines. 
The study generalized mat comic magazines caused juvenile delin- 
quency. (What would you need to know before you accepted this 
generalization? Why would it be difficult to test this conclusion adequately 

5. A student reporter mentioned in a story be wrote about a star athlete 
in his school that he was surprised to discover that the athlete was 
an honor student. (What generalisation does the author imply about 
athletes?) 

6. A school newspaper interviewer of a new English teacher expressed 
surprise that her favorite hobby was skiing, (What generalisations 
about English teachers and about skiing does this surprise imply?) 




You maybe interested in what a famous writer has to say about 
this problem* James: Ttarber* in ’"What a Loyely Ge ner alisa ti on, 
takes an tinwsual approach to the problem of mi s le a din g statements* 



lf What a Lovely Generalisation! 11 
by James Thurber 



(For text* see Thurber Country : Simon agd Schuster* 

New Yor^ 1953^ beginning ©n p* 52 with 1 have collected* 
in my time*, • , " and ending on p, 57 with . .Good 
hunting.") 



QUESTIONS' FOR DISCUSSION 



Substance 

1* What is Thuzber T s purpose in this paper? Is his stated purpose 
the real one? 

2. By what means does he define a sweeping statement or broad 
generalisation? From your reading of this paper* can you define 
a sweeping statement in a single sentence? 

3. How does Thurber classify generalisations? You may need to 
define some of his terms - -libellous and idiosyncratic, for example* 
R® -classify them according to the types of test the speaker failed 

to make* Try three groups; those based on too few instances (hasty 



generalization); those baaed on sa mpl i n gs that are not representa- 
tional of the whole; and those based on a preconception* 

4* How do his examples support his statement that women make three 
to five times as many broad generalizations as men? 

5. Examine the reasons Thurber gives in paragraphs 3 and 4 for not 
believing the statement "There are no pianos in Japan, Hoes 
he question the lady's reliability as an authority? which reason 
does he most emphasize? On what generalization ia his reasoning 
based? Does he offer any evidence that his assumption is sound? 
Which of the tests is violated in the generalization that the Japanese 
imitate everything in Western culture? Why does Thurber add the 
material about the Saturday Evening Post article? 

6, Why do the generalizations "Gamblers bate women" and "Soprano e 
drive men crazy" have an "authentic ring for Thurber? How is 
the statement about women in paragraph 2 related to this point? 

Can you form any general impression from this paper about Thurber s 
attitude toward women? Where else does he mention women? If 
anyone in class has read "The Secret Life of Walter Bfiitty or 
Thurber's story "Jh the Catbird Seat, " he may be able to add to 
the discussion of Thurber® s view of women, 

7, Why does Thurber use the imagined breakfast scene of the General? 
How does it show that the lady had made a sweeping generalization? 
How does the story establish his point? 

8. What makes a generalization "lovely" for Thurber? Where (does 
he hims elf make generalizations without ideutifying them? Are they 
all sweeping? 



Structure 

1. What are the main divisions of the idea in this selection? 

2. Why does Thurber start paragraph 8 with the words "in conclusion"? 
Is this really the concluding idea? 

3. Why does Thurber devote the opening sentences to the hazards of 
his early hobbies? Where does he use this material later? How 
does his use of "finger^tapper" and "rewrite man give unity to 
the essay? What effect does he get by describing the generalization 
about the finger tapper as questionable and the generalization about 
the rewrite man as abusive? Why did he include the material about 
the rewrite man in paragraph 7? 

4. What other words give unity to the selection? 

5. How do the elaborate examples and the careful organization help the 
tone and purpose? Are they part of the contrast? 
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Stvla 

1. Is Thurber'a language formal or lirf ormsl ? B^ej^plestl»t support 
your conclusion* Wbit docs he mean by cricket* for 

Would "Sir" create the aam* effect? Can you rwh»ae the sentence 
about what happened to the paperweighta in high school slang? 

2. What dp the words 'totagtoto 11 and 'jgff \g£t ^isr 

they have more than one meaning as Ttmrber uses them? wiwtotner 
W ords give a seemingly serious ton* to the opening paragraph? How 
does the contrast between the language and the reasoning gi™ the 
essay a tons of mock seriousness or irony? How 

"rare and cherished piecea" in paragraph 2 i continue tWstone? 

How effective is the language in furthering the purpose of the paper? 

3. What effect does Tburber achieve with the order of verb . 

the first sentence of paragraph 4? How does he use the same principle 

in paragraph i? 

4* How does the word "absurd'* help the t humor Jn ? 

especially after the long description of the motion picture scene? 

5. How is the use of the word '’lovely'' ^ ttt le consistent with the 
tone and purpose? 



EXERCISE 



Making a generalization from instances 

1. Imagine that you are looking at the following words for first time, 
Whatgeneralization can you make about the relationship between 

i,and e ? 

achieve besiege cashier chief mischievous piece siege 

2. How will you need to qualify this generalization to include the following: 

cei ling conceive deceit receipt receive 

Whit does the dictionary tell you about the p^mun< ^tl on or tock^ ^ ^ ? 
ground of the following words that will lead you to further qualifications 



3 . 



freight 

ancient 

neither 



neighbor 

conscience 

foreigner 



reign vein weight 

efficient proficient sufficient 

counterfeit weird 



£k> m a* ^following generalizations square with* or rest *9^?°** 
am flysig of the usual placement of e and i in English words ? In v 

of th ehi trtHild ybuusc a determther~-mogt > mapy, som e, few, proba b j r* 





possibly ? 

English has so many exceptions that spelling rules have no value. 

(the most] 

Spelling rules can be of J much Y value if you do not have a 

(some 

dictionary and must take a chance. 

A new word containing e and i will have therefore the e 
unless the word contains a c before the e. 



ASSIGNMENT FOR WHITING 

Select one of the following assignments: 

1. If you are in a science class where you are performing an experiment 
that requires you to move from the particular instance to a general- 
isation, write a report of that experiment. Be sure to include all 
the steps that you went through and the precautions you took to insure 
that your results were valid. Explain each step as you go along, and 
the conclusions you drew from it. Check to see that you inform the 
reader early in the paper about what you were investigating. Check 
to see whether your generalisation is carefully qualified. 

2. Make your own study of the habits or preferences of your schoolmates. 
Formulate a hypothesis about styles in one of the following: clothes 
worn, hair cuts, jewelry, color preferences, the number of books 
carried. Station yourself in a convenient position before school, 

at lunch time, or after school for two different fifteen minute periods. 
Write up your observations and make a general statement about prefer- 
ences in your school. 

3. If your library facilities permit, study the subject matter of the 

news and editorial pages of the newspapers or news magazines 
printed on the day or week when you were bora, or when you were 
five years old. Classify the kind of news you find and the chief 
problems of the times. Then make a comparable study of the news _ „ 

of this week or day and generalize about any differences or similarities. 
For example, almost every issue of today* s papers carries a war 
story. Did the newspapers or magazines on your birthday include 
similar stories? Was it the same war? Check to see that you have 
supported your generalizations with sufficient evidence. Be sure also 
that you have qualified your statements properly. 



REVIEW EXERCISE 

1. What is a generalization? 

2. What are some of the ways to qualify generalizations? With what words ? 

3. What are the tests of sound generalizations? 
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INTRODUCTION 



In most of the writing you have done so fir this year, you have express* 
ed your own opinion. When you described an object, you described it as you 
.saw it; when you dis cussed a subject, you stressed the points that were the 
inost important to you. Yet you are aware that your opinion is not the only 
opinipt! ia the world. You have discussed various attitudes, often attitudes 
df#erent from yours, and in conversation you doubtless find yourself some- 
time# disagreeing with your friends, perhaps over which football team or 
which popular singer is the best. You may have had disagreements with 
your parents about the best time to clean your room or mow the lawn. 

It is sometimes difficult, as you may have found out, to understand an- 
other person's point of view. Can you think of times when you have taken 
part in arguments because you and another person were seeing a subject 
differently? People your age are not alone in having this difficulty. History 
hooks differ because one author analyzes an event in the past and makes an 
interpretation different from that of another historian. Would a British his- 
torian be likely to give the same impression of the American Revolutionary 
War as an American historian? It is difficult to put ourselves in another 
person's place and imagine how we might feel in his circumstances. One of 
the reasons people, and nations, have disagreements is that people cannot or 
will not see another point of view on a subject. 

We can sometimes imagine how other people might feel, and our reading 
helps us. Authors of stories use various points of view. An author may tell 
a story from one character's point of view entirely, describing the events 
only as the character would see them. In Mark Twain's Roughing It, all the 
action is described as the main character sees it and feels about it. In 
Paul's Case by Gather, the story is told by an onlooker who is merely ob- 
serving the action and relating it to someone else. Sometimes an author 
tel 11s a story as it might seem to an animal, a non-human, in order to give 
the reader unusual reactions to common-place actions. 
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Lesson 1 



For th* most part, we look at the world through our own eyes; 
ire areODnceniedwith how places sad -people look to us, sad how they 
affect u«fc We oafrbe surprised *o* dUcov«r that a perty we tlK>ugM 
dull seemad esciUng or that s hook we found boring 

delights someofour friends. We can sometimes learn about our- 
selves andabout the worldaround us by Imagining bow things might 
look to someone else, or to an animal, or to an inanimate Object* 
Hereto a vei^ old poam in which the author imagines how a storm 
might describe itself and the world it passes through. It is written 
in the form of a riddle. 



"Storm on Land" 

(For text, translated by Burton Baffel* see Poems from 
the Old EwyHflh* University of Nebraska Press, Lincoln, 
fTebrOska, 1800, 1224; p» 82. ) 



QUESTIONS FQR DISCUSSION 

1. Who is talking in the poem? Hew does the speaker describe 
himself? What actions does the speaks? describe? what does line 12 
refer to; what that once "protected the world" and "sheltered men" 
does the speaker "bear on my. back"? 

2. How does the speaker seem to feel about the actions described? 
Is he boasting? Is he apologizing? What attitude does he seem to take 
toward people? How does the poem convey this attitude? 

3* What does the poem seem to say about the cause of storms? 

In which lines do you find your answer? Why are the opening and 
closing sentences in the poem phrased as questions ? 
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ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 

You might like to experiment with the kind of imagining that the poet 
ha* done in this riddle* Can you picture the world as a non-human object 
might see it? What might a basketball thinU* if it could think* a* it bounced 
it* way through life? Might it dread every minute it had to bounce on a hard 
floor? Doe* a baseball tremble for it*' life when it sees sharp stone*? A 
door knocker* if it could tltink* might have an equally interesting idea of it- 
self and the world; it might see differences in the hand* that lift it; it might 
watch the people who pass the house and notice the various sights of the 
streets ' 

Select an inanimate, object* and either describe it as you imagine it 
might describe itself* or explain what it might see and feel of its surround- 
ings* You may make it into a riddle if you wish* You might choose a bobby 
pin* a pencil* a dish* a safety pin* a baseball* or any other objecto Imagine 
yourself in that position* and then think about where you are in relation to 
other objects and what exactly you would be able to see and feel* Make sure 
as you write that you keep the description consistent* If you select an object 
that is only an inch high* anything ten inches high would seem like a sky- 
scraper to it* 

In your first draft* concentrate primarily on making your description 
consistent* When you have finished the draft* check your paper for spelling* 
punctuation* and sentence structure* You may wish to ask your teacher to 
look over your essay before you write the final draft* 
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Lesson 2 

Some authors tell a story from the point of view of an animal* 

In both c^ thb following selections, the authors ate using this technique 
intelling a story. 

I 

In this story by Virginia Woolf* Flush is a cocker spaniel that was 
owned by SUzabeth Barrett Browning, wife of the English poet Robert 
Browning ("How They Brought die Good News, from Ghent to Aix )* 

He was stolen by a gang who made their living by stealing die pets of 
wealthy Londoners and holding them for ransom* The following selec- 
tion describes the room in which Flush was kept for five days before 
he was returned to Mrs. Browning. 



Flush/ 

by Virginia Woolf 

(For text, see Flush by Virginia Woolf; Harcourt, Brace A 
Worldl; New Yoriv 1033; selection beginning onp. 90 with 
"Flush was going through the most terrible experience. . . 
and end&g on p. 95 with . .it was not Miss Barrett, and 
selection beginning on p. 105 with Saturday was the fifth day. • • 
and ending on p. 110 with "« . .he lay on the sofa at her feet. ) 



QUESTIONS FOE DISCUSSION; 

Substance 

1. From whose point of view is most of this story told? 

2. Are the descriptions of the prison consistent with the limits of the 
rr\A*r\ character^ vision? How are they kep consistent in the descrip- 
tion ofthejroom? Of the people? When people are in the room, why 

does die author use none of the actual words they speak? 

%.>!» * . . ; 
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3. How does the author let the reader know what is happening by means of 
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Flush's point of view? Opes she ever change the point of view? Where? 
What is purpose of the change? How does the author keep the reader 
from as she changes points of view? 

Structure 

1* How does the author use questions in the selection? What effect do 
they create in the story? 

2* What is the purpose of the first sentence in paragraph. 1? 

3. In the third paragraph, why does the author include the last three sen- 
tences? 

Style 

MMbM 

1* Are the sentences in this selection mainly long or short? How do they 
help to suggest the thoughts of a dog? What effect does the length of the sen- 
tences create? 

2, The first paragraph mentions great boots, draggled skirts, and a heavy 
hand* In only a few places do we see a complete person doing something* 

Can you find these few places? Why does the author refer to parts of people 
rather than to an entire person? 

3* What words or phrases help to describe the place where Flush was tak- 
en? Does Flush think like a human? What things impress him most? Would 
a human be impressed by the same things? What details of the description 
might have been different if the author were writing about a kidnapped child, 
not a dog? 

EXERCISE 



Read the following paragraph and compare it with the corresponding 
description in paragraph 2: 

* * * * But it was only a man who pushed them aside and walked to & chair 
upon which he sat* Then gradually it became darker* He could barely 
make out what else was in the room* A candle was placed on the ledge 
over the fireplace* A flare burnt outside* By its inadequate light. 
Flush could see faces passing outside, looking in at the window* Then 
they came in, until the small room became so crowded that he had to 
move back and lie even closer to the wall* These people— some were 
poorly dressed, others were gaudily garbed— sat on the floor or leaned 
over the table* 

1* How does this paragraph differ from paragraph 2 ? 

2* Does this paragraph give you the same impression of Flush’s prison 
that you felt from reading the original? What makes the difference? 

3* Which words suggest the filthiness of the place? Which suggest the 
kind of people? Which show Flush’s fear? 



Another writer tells the story of a non~humari creature in The 
Peregrine Falcon, a book about ayoung falcon named Varda whoHas 
travelled south from her birthplace in the northern Canadian woods 
around Hudsoh*s Bay to the seacoast of North Carolina, She has 
avoided dangers of all types up to now in her travels, but her luck has 
run out in this chapter of her story* 

A few of the terms may be unfamiliar to youi A tiercel is a young 
male falcon, a haggard is an older falcon, arid lessee are the leather 
straps which attach a captured falcon to its perch, "Falconry is a very 
old sport, and most of the techniques, equipment, and terms have been 
unchanged since the Middle Ages* 



H * 

The Peregrine Falcon 
by Robert Murphy 



(For text, see Robert Murphys The Peregrine Falcon: 
Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston, 196^; beginning on 
p. 89 with "Varda flew almost to the inlet at , # • ,r and 
ending on p, 95 with ”, , .them and fall asleep again, “) 
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QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1* There are several words in this selection which may be unfamiliar to 
you* If you cannot determine their meanings from their context* look them 
up in the dictionary. 

a. inexorably d. apparition 

b. ignominiously e. kaleidoscopic 

c. malleable U prevail 

Substance 

1* From whose point of view is this ' story told? Where does the point of 
view change? How does the author make the shift without confusing you? 

2. Where does the author use the same technique Virginia Woolf used in 
having Flush remember his life in Wimpole Street? Is this technique used 
for the same reason? 

3. When the falconer is trying to feed Varda* what sorts of movements does 
he make? hi the description of his movements* what sorts of sentences are 
used? How do they help the effect? 

Structure and Style 

1# In the last part of paragraph 9* why does the author describe the move- 
ments of just the hand instead of the falconer? 

2. What is the main idea in this selection? Where is it stated? How ie it 
unified? 

3* What action is being described in paragraphs 9* 10 and 11? What words 
are used to describe this action? 

Exercise 



Find a cartoon in a newspaper or magazine that uses the point of view 
of a non-human. Be prepared to explain file point of view to the class. If 
your school provides an overhead or opaque projector you may be able to 
display your cartoon as you talk. You will need to plan what you want to say; 
you should not need more than three or four sentences. 
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Lesson 3 

Sometimes authors use unusual points of view to make comments 
about the world we live in* By having nonhuman creatures comment 
about the human world, they can sometimes make profound statements 
in a striking way* ha the following three selections, the author makes 
use of this technique. 

The first two selections by Don Marquis are written from the point 
of view of archy, a cockroach who insists that in a former life he was 
a poet, but in this life has sunk to being a cockroach* archy types 
letters nightly, but with extreme difficulty* He is able, with much 
effort, to turn the roller on the typewriter to start a new line, but 
he is unable to make capital letters, and punctuation is beyond him* 

He makes these comments about himself. 

(For selection, see the lives and times of a rchy and mehitabel 
by Don Marquis; Doubleday, l$ew York, 1535; p* 20, beginning 
with ”i see things from the under side. • • " and ending with 
M . * .can call me archy") 



Can you see how the author is suggesting a cockroach 1 s point of view? 
How does archy see the cat, for example? What other details show what 
the world is like to archy? 

archy also has the ability to speak with other animals. In the following 
selection, he is talking to a toad named warty bliggens* 

(For selection, see p. 21 beginning with M i met a toad the 
other day. * . and ending with n . * • of the human cerebrum 
archy") 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. Can you define: a* cosmos d* complacently 

b. blasphemy e. cerebrum 

c. impute 

2. This is a conversation between warty and archy* Can you always 
determine who the speaker is? How? 

3. What is warty 1 s view of himself? Is arches view of warty the 
same? How does it differ? What point is the author making in archy 1 s 
comment? 

4* What does archy 1 s last statement mean? Is warty bliggens a single 
unique character, or is he typical of a great many people? 

5* What level of language does archy use? Would you expect a cockroach 
to use this level of language? What effect does the author achieve by 
making archy talk as he does ? 
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6. What could you add to make this selection easier to read? Why 
didn't the author add it, do you suppose? 



EXERCISE 



You have seen that the author has not followed the conventional 
form in writing that is generally used to make the progress of ideas 
clear to the reader* Has he done anything to keep the reader from 
being completely confused? Would it make any difference how the 
words are arranged in lines? Read the following few lines and compare 
them with the third verse of warty bliggens, 

a little more conversation make beautiful the 

revealed that warty night for the sake of warty 

bliggens considers • bliggens 

himself to be the center of 
the said universe the earth 
exists to grow toadstools for 
him to sit under the sun to 
give him light by day and 
. the moon and wheeling 
constellations to 

Which grouping is easier to read? How does the grouping of words on a 
line help you to follow the idea? 

Here is another selection by archy: 

(For selection, see pp. 56-57 beginning with "a lightning 
bug got, . . ” and ending with "* . *the cat ate him archy") 

1# Can you always tell who is speaking? 

2, Why was the bug called broadway? Why did he liken himself to the 
Statue of Liberty? 

3, Did areby like the bug? What lines support your answer? 

4* Is the level of the language the same all the way through? If not, 
where is it different? 

5, What is archy saying in the last six lines? 

6, What do the last two and a half lines add to the selection? 
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The following selection from GuUiver f 8 Travels by Jonathan Swift is 
another use of an unusual .point of view to make a statement about our world* 
Swift uses a technique called satire to make his point* Satire is humor with 
a cutting edge. Its intention is not just to create laughter but to point out 
weaknesses or defects. Gulliver is a ship’s captain who was shipwrecked 
on an island inhabited solely by very tiny people, the Lilliputians. To them 
he i6 a giant. The Lilliputians represent people who, because of their petti- 
ness and spite, have shrunk in relation to those around them who are good- 
hearted and humane. Gulliver was captured by them, bound, and is having 
his pockets inventoried for their king. 

... In the right coat-pocket of the Great Man-Mountain after the strict- 
est search, we found only one great piece of coarse cloth, large enough to 
be a foot-cloth for your Majesty’s chief room of state. ... There were two 
pockets which we could not enter: these he called his fobs; they were two 
large slits cut into the top of his middle Cover /breeches/, but squeezed 
close by the pressure of his belly. Out of the right fob hung a great silver 
chain, with a wonderful kind of engine at the bottom. We directed him to 
draw out whatever was fastened to that chain; which appeared to be a globe, 
half silver, and half of some transparent metal; for, on the transparent side, 
we saw certain strange figures circularly drawn, and thought we could touch 
them, till we found our fingers stopped by that lucid substance. He put this 
engine to our ears, which made an incessant noise like that of a water-mill* 
And we conjecture it is either some unknown animal, or the god that he wor- 
ships; but we are more inclined to the latter opinion, because he assured us 
(if we understood him right, for he expressed himself very imperfectly), that 
he seldom did anything, without consulting it. He called it his oracle, and 
said it pointed out the time for every action of his life* 



QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1/ Certain of the words may be unfamiliar to you. A fob is a small pocket 
in men’s trousers for a watch. A water-mill is a mill whose machinery is 
moved by water. 

What do the words conjecture and oracle mean? 

2. What actually was the cloth they found? Why would the Lilliputians 
think the cloth was coarse? What would a foot-cloth be? 

3. What was the strange engine? What was the transparent metal? What 
were the strange figures ? the incessant noise ? What does Gulliver mean 
when he describes the instrument as an oracle? 

4. What does time mean in the last sentence? Has the word more than one 
meaning as it is used here? 

5. How true is the statement "he seldom did anything without consulting 
it'*? Were the Lilliputians merely describing the last item they had found, 
or were they commenting on human actions ? If so, what comments were 
they making? 
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ASSIGNMENT FOR WRITING 



In the first psper you wrote in this unit, you chose an object end im- 
agined how it might see the world, or itself* In this assignment you may 
try a more complicated description that enables you to comment on h u m a n 
nature* Select again a non-human object or creature and write from its 
point of view as you imagine it* You may use an insect or animal* or an 
object like a tree, or "non-human" people like the Lilliputians— or possibly 
a visitor from another planet* In making your comment on human nature, 
you may talk about a single creature typical of human nature like Warty 
Bllggspe* or you may talk about an object like Gulliver's watch that reveals 
something about people* You will need to select your details carefully, and 
keep in mind the size and position of objects you mention* As you did before, 
check your first draft for mechanical errors and revise any sentences that 
are not clear* Perhaps you will have 'dme to read some of the papers aloud 
and talk about them* 
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